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merchants in Arabia, and the Meccans were to such an
extent absorbed in their commercial affairs that according to
one scholar Mecca 'assumed a materialistic, arrogantly
plutocratic character'.1 In other words, before Muhammad
Syria and Palestine were economically connected with
Arabia. Even in the Koran, if the passage is correctly inter-
preted,, we read that the Quraysh, the tribe to which Muham-
mad belonged, were busy in sending forth caravans both in
winter and in summer.2 Adequate protection was of special
value to the Quraysh in their trading journeys, in summer
northward to Syria and in winter southward to Yemen.
Moreover, local economic life in the Eastern Byzantine
provinces before they were occupied by the Arabs was still
well established, which is proved by the fact that under the
Arab regime the Byzantine artisans in Syria continued to
carry on their business.
Of course Byzantium after losing the Eastern provinces
derived no direct advantage from the economic order
established there upon the termination of hostilities. But
indirectly the advantage was great, for the well-established
economic life in Syria and Palestine considerably helped the
Empire, as long as it was possible to re-establish commercial
relations with the East. In spite of their frequency and
intensity the wars in Asia Minor were not continuous, and in
the intervals of peace both the Empire and the Caliphate had
time enough to realize the importance of establishing trade
relations. Byzantine merchants appeared in many Arab
cities, and Muslim' traders came to Byzantium to transact
their business. In the tenth century Trebizond became the
most important centre of commercial relations between
Byzantine and Muslim merchants; according to an Arab
writer of the tenth century Trebizond during its annual
fairs was crammed full of Muslim, Greek, Armenian, and
other merchants.3 In 961 after two unsuccessful attempts
Crete, the base of the pirate Arabs, was at last restored to the
Empire, so that the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas could say
1  Goldziher, Die Religion des hlams, p. 103, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, ed.
by P. Hinneberg, Teil I, Abt. 3, Die Retigionen des Orients (1913), part i, ed. 2.
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